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around these four great schools of philosophy, Besides
these teachers of official capacity, there were numerous
private tutors who prepared students for entrance to these
higher schools, helped the younger students in their exer-
cises, and directed them in their reading and their note work,
The philosophical schools thus became the center of intel-
lectual activity in all Greece.
The character of the work of these schools became very
different from that in the time of their founders. From the
very first, the scholarchs attempted to set forth the ideas of
the respective founders of the schools. There was little
attempt to apply the ideas of the great teachers in investiga-
tion, research, or even in discussion of new topics. Their
work came to be more and more largely that of apprecia-
tion and comment. Platonism, Stoicism, and Kpicureanism
adapted themselves to phases of Roman ideals of life. But
not only did the Lyceum fail to develop new doctrine ; it did
not succeed in keeping alive the old. For the most part the
work of these schools, though directed toward a different
object, became as formal and artificial as the work of the
sophists. In all there grew up a reverence for the written
word that had great influence, literary and religious as well as
educational. Educationally this formalism was a distinct
decline.
Along the lines of these greater schools there developed
many minor ones, for the most part connected with some
religious cult, as well as with an educational training. The
principles of the new Greek education had taken firm hold,
as these were but the embodiment of the new ideas. The
principle of individuality of the sophists was now triumphant
in practice, even in the philosophical schools; for they taught
no longer the universal systems of their founders, J>ut were
interested only in particular aspects of the subject and em-
phasized only some phases of the ideas of their masters.
Philosophy is no longer dominated by political or ethical